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THE PLAINS OF THE PO 


W. O. BLANCHARD 
University of Illinois 


A HiexHiy Favorep ReGion 

In the beauty of their setting and in the productiveness of their 
farms and factories, the plains of the Po have few equals. Here 
is to be found that ideal combination of a highly favorable environ- 
ment and an unusually energetic people, a combination rare enough 
the world over, but more especially lacking in the Mediterranean 
Basin. 

Even within Italy itself, this favored region is in marked con- 
trast to the rest of the country. Politically it is, of course, a part of 
the Kingdom, but geographically, it is a different land—different 
in its surface, its soils, its climate, its power resources, and in the 
type of people who have made it their home. It is withal, a 
prosperous and densely populated region in a country which, for 
the most part, is poorly endowed. It is not to be wondered at, then, 
that altho Roma (Rome), the older city, on its seven hills, has re- 
mained the political and religious capital, Milano (Milan), the 
newer metropolis of the plains, has come to be the commercial and 
industrial nerve center of Italy. 


ADVANTAGES OF A LEVEL SURFACE 


That it is level instead of mountainous, like the regions about 
it, is the Po Basin’s chief asset, and one for which it may thank 
the accidents of geologic history. In the recent past, geologically 
speaking, this section was a shallow extension of the Adriatic— 
a sort of gulf girded about by the Alps and Apennines. A slight 
uplift of the sea bottom together with an enormous amount of fill- 
ing in of waste from the surrounding mountains transformed it 
into a plain. The surface is, for the most part, level or gently 
rolling and so low that a rise of 300 feet in the ocean level would 
restore most of it to the Adriatic. From west to east the plain 
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extends about 250 miles; in width it varies from 50 miles in Pied- 
mont to 120 miles at the delta. It is the largest European plain in 
the entire Mediterranean Basin, with an area somewhat greater 
than Switzerland. See map, Fig. 1. 

In addition to the fertile waste they contributed, the encircling 
mountains have in other ways been important factors in the de- 
velopment of the plains. Their rivers which for thousands of years 
filled the sea to make the lowland now supply those same lands 
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Fic. 1. Sketch map showing the relation of the Po and its cities to the mountain 
passes and the sea. 


with water for both irrigation and power. Some of these Alpine 
valleys were dammed by glacial moraines, and transformed into 
great reservoirs—the beautiful Italian lakes (see Fig 2). These 
not only annually attract thousands of visitors but serve to regu- 
late the flow of the rivers passing thru them so that the supply 
of water for power and irrigation is more dependable. As we shall 
see later, this mountainous rampart is also very important in 
determining the climate of the valley. Finally, the Alps and Apen- 
nines are serious commercial barriers so that direct access to the 
countries beyond them is limited to passes. 

The drainage of the plain consists of the master stream, the Po, 
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and its tributaries together with some smaller rivers in the east 
which reach the Adriatic independently. The river Po fed by the 
melting snows of the Pennine Alps in Piedmont crosses the entire 
plain from west to east. In its upper course it is swift and turbu- 
lent, but eastward the slope becomes less and less so that in the 
eastern third the stream winds sluggishly about thru marshes and 











Fic. 2. Lake Maggiore, one of the most attractive of the Italian Lakes. Courtesy, 
Italian Tourist Bureau. 


fertile fields, finally emptying into the Adriatic thru a vast delta. 
Thruout this lower portion the channel, like that of the lower Mis- 
sissippi, tends to silt up and only by the help of hundreds of miles 
of dykes is it restrained from flooding the countryside. The delta 
is still being rapidly extended, for as more sediment is brought 
down, the lagoons and marshes are filled and become dry land while 
new lagoons are formed farther out in the Adriatic. About 175 
acres are added in this way each year altho as shown in Fig. 3, their 
cultivation at first is a problem. Thus, while the western or upper 
part of the valley is marked by irrigation works and water power 
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plants, the major problem in the lower or eastern portion is one 
of dyking and drainage. Difficult as it is both for navigation and 
for bridging, the stream and its marshy banks are of doubtful eco- 
nomic value. In most great valleys the main stream and its banks 
are the foci of various activities and serve as a unifying influence. 
Not so the Po. Its banks do not serve as sites for cities nor is its 
channel an important transportation route. On the contrary, the 
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Fic. 3. Plowing a rice field in the Po delta. Here the ground is too soft and wet 
for animals and for most wheeled machines. However, modern caterpillar tractors are 
solving the problem. Note the flatness of the region. Courtesy, Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Illinois. 


expense of keeping it in control and the constant danger of floods 
make it a real menace. 


CLIMATE 
Scarcely second in importance to the levelness of its surface is 
the favorable climate. Encircled on three sides by mountains, this 
region is not Mediterranean. Rather does it have a modified con- 
tinental type. Tho in the latitude of Minnesota or Maine, it is far 
from having their extremes. As compared with most of Italy, how- 
ever, the winters are relatively cold, the summers hot, and there is 
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no extended dry season. Milano winter temperatures are as cold as 
those of London 600 miles farther north and its summer is warmer 
than Naples over 300 miles farther south. Like much of the north- 
western Kurope, the winters are rainy with much fog. Snow not in- 
frequently mantles the plain for a week at a time. The coastal sec- 
tion near Venezia (Venice) has a somewhat milder winter tempera- 
ture. The maximum rainfall comes in the spring and autumn with 
frequent thunder showers during the summer. Thus, while south- 
ern Italy lies parched and baked thru a hot, rainless summer, the 
Po Basin remains fresh and green. The rainfall at Milano averages 
39.8 inches, about the same as St. Louis. As a consequence, crop 
yields here are not only larger, but much more dependable. The 
summer rains, supplemented by irrigation, also show their in- 
fluence in the greater importance of pasture and the dairy industry. 
In peninsular Italy, sheep and goats largely replace cattle and the 
olive tree must serve as the ‘‘dairy cow.’’ 


Aw Ewercetic PEOPLE 

Owing partly to the invigorating climate, partly to the admix- 
ture of blood from the hardy, virile invaders who in the past re- 
peatedly swept over these plains, the people are unusually able 
and energetic. Likewise, their location near the more progressive 
peoples of northwestern Europe has, thru frequent contact and 
the interchange of goods and ideas, served to stimulate the in- 
habitants. Their living standards are higher, their illiteracy less, 
and, in general, they are much more advanced, both economically 
and culturally, than are peoples of southern Italy. 


CITIES 


Hemmed in by mountain and sea the chief cities are naturally 
located where routes lead to the outside world. However, as has 
been said, the lower Po and the Adriatic coast are both swampy. 
Thus, passes thru the encircling mountains are the favored sites 
for cities. As a consequence, we have here the curious situation— 
that the chief city, Milano, is on neither the river nor the coast, 
but on the plain; and the chief port used, Genova, is not on the 
Adriatic at all! 

Milano, the greatest industrial and commercial city of Italy, 
has a population of almost a million. It is located at the inter- 
section of the old east-west route along the plain, with routes run- 
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relative positions are shown in Fig. 1. Well supplied with hydro- 
electric power it has developed into a great textile and machinery 
center. It is the leading Italian cotton manufacturing city and rivals 
Lyon in silk-making. 

Venezia, with some 200,000 people is often termed the Queen 
of the Adriatic. The city grew from the settlement of refugees 
who fied to the marshy islands and eventually built up a great 
commercial city-state. It oc- 
cupies a unique site on a 
group of 120 islands in a 
lagoon behind the long sandy 
barrier—the lido, as shown 
in Fig. 4. A two-mile bridge 
joins it with the mainland. 
Its chief problem consists in 
maintaining a deep outlet to 
the sea, a struggle culminat- 
ing in the recent construction 
of the main harbor on the 
mainland and the improve- 
ment of the port on the 
islands. The city’s histor- 
ic attractions bring some 
600,000 tourists annually to 
see its art treasures and his- 
toric buildings. See Fig. 5. 
Formerly the chief gateway 

Fic. 4. Sketch map of Venezia. Note the of the Po Basin, it gave way 
new port being built on the mainland. to its old rival, Genova. What 

the recent improvements will 
do remains to be seen. It has always served as the seaport for the 
Brenner Pass route via Verona. 

Turino, the only large city on the Po, commands the route to 
the Mt. Cenis tunnel and the Rhone Basin. Southward it is joined 
with Genova by the Bochitta Pass. Because of its automobile plants 
it has earned the title of ‘‘Detroit of Italy.’’ 

Genova (Genoa) has a much better harbor than Venezia and is 
the chief port for the Po Basin as well as for considerable Swiss 
trade. 

Bologna lies where the Firenza-Venezia route crossing the 
Apennines via the principal pass, meets the plains route which runs 
along the base of the mountains. 
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Fic. 5. The famous Rialto, Venezia, is better known for its beautiful old palaces 
than for its commerce. Courtesy, Italian Tourist Bureau. 


The homes of the farmers are as a rule not scattered thru the 
countryside. They live in rather compact villages of brick or stone, 
the houses being high and set close together with narrow and 
oftentimes crooked, winding streets. Occasionally, however, one 
comes upon a well-to-do farmer who lives upon his land. His large 
brick house, his barns and outbuildings are all enclosed by a high 


stone wall. 
AGRICULTURE HiagHity DEVELOPED 


The basin of the Po has been often referred to as the ‘‘Garden 
Spot of Europe’’—and rightly so. Favored by climate, soil, and 
topography, the dense population has, thru the centuries, drained 
and levelled, irrigated and terraced, fertilized and cultivated until 
the countryside resembles a vast checkerboard of luxuriant mead- 
ows and gardens. At least the small size of the holdings and their 
intensive cultivation make them seem more like gardens than farms. 
It is, in short, an agricultural region par excellence. 

The garden-like aspect of the agriculture is further emphasized 
by the mixture of crops within the same field. A typical farm will 
have rows of mulberry trees perhaps 200 or 300 feet apart. See 
Fig. 6. Between these are cultivated cereals, such as wheat or corn, 
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and finally, in the rows and about the trees are vines. Thus, the 
same land is used at the same time for growing grain, mulberry 
leaves, and grapes—an intensive use of the land possible only 
where labor is abundant and land is limited. In addition it is com- 
mon practice to grow two or more successive crops on the same 
plot, the second one being planted immediately after the first is 
harvested. Thus, the annual yield per acre of any single item will 
naturally not be large, but all the produce together makes an 
__, enormous output. Fences 
"are largely lacking but 
boundaries are marked 
: P by rows of trees, by 
—— aoe hedges, or simply by 
peer eee § stones set at the corners. 
Irrigation. In spite of 
the better rainfall of the 
plains, it is here, and not 
in drought-ridden south- 
ern Italy, that the major 
Fic. 6. Irrigation and intensive cultivation near part of the irrigated land 
Milan. Courtesy, U. 8S. Dept. of Com. is to be found. True, cer- 
tain crops are produced - 
without resort to artificial watering, but with the highly intensive 
methods used, irrigation plays an important part in insuring 
high yields. Like fertilizer on soils of moderate fertility, a con- 
trolled water supply can be an extremely effective aid in increas- 
ing the output. For example, as many as six or eight crops of 
alfalfa may be harvested in a single year. Of course, the ready 
availability of water from the melting snows of the Alps has been 
an important factor. Even many of the great meadows are watered. 
Some three-fourths of all of Italy’s irrigated acreage is here and, 
as a whole, over one-half of the Po basin is artificially watered. 
Crops and Animals. As with most of the Mediterranean region, 
wheat is the outstanding crop of the Po Basin. This section ac- 
counts for two-fifths of the Italian crop and its yields per acre are 
about double those of southern Italy. However, the Italians con- 
sume much grain both as bread and macaroni—more than one- 
half as much again per person as we do—and wheat has been 
their leading import. Domestic production has been increasing, 
however, due partly to the government’s ‘‘battle of the grain’’ 
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and in a good year it is thought the nation can be almost self- 
sufficing. 

Thanks to the warm, wet summer, the Po Valley is Italy’s ‘‘corn 
belt’? and polenta or corn mush is an important item in the diet 
of the poor. 

The Po Basin is Europe’s chief rice area. In the irrigated low- 
lands about Milano and in the Po delta, rice of an excellent quality 
is produced. Local consumption is small, however, so that most of 
this foodstuff is exported—an unusual circumstance for Italy. 

The vine is found widely grown here, as elsewhere in Italy, 
sometimes mixed with other cultivated crops, more often sharing 
with orchards the foot-hills about the plain. Trees 20, or even 30 
feet, apart may be joined to each other by festoons of grape vines. 

In addition to the major crops listed, there are a number of 
lesser importance, among them hemp, sugar beets, rye, and on the 
slopes, many chestnuts. 

A climate well suited to the mulberry and a dense population 
furnishing abundant labor, supplies the basis for Italy’s raw silk 
industry—practically all of which is concentrated in the Po Basin. 
Altho Italy ranks far below China or Japan in quantity, it excells 
in quality, and raw silk constitutes Italy’s leading export item. 
The industry has outgrown the domestic supply or cocoons and 
many of the latter are imported from the Far East. 

The importance of the plains in Italian agriculture is shown by 
the fact that in only two major crops is this region of less im- 
portance than the rest of the country. The olive and citrus fruits 
are of little importance here due to the winter cold. However, for 
the remaining items this section is dominant. Thus, with only one- 
fifth of the area, it accounts for 30-40 per cent of the wheat, 55 per 
cent of the corn, 99 per cent of the rice, 85 per cent of the sugar, 
70 per cent of the hemp, and 90 per cent of the silk of all Italy. 

The non-Mediterranean character of the Po Basin is again 
shown in its large number of cattle—especially dairy cattle. Pas- 
tured on the nearby lowlands of the Po as well as on the ‘‘water 
meadows”’ of the foothills encircling the valley, are many fine 
dairy cattle. However, stall feeding is quite general. As in the 
Alpine valleys of Switzerland, cheese making here has become 
an art and Parmesan and Gorgonzola cheese are known far and 
wide. Since olive oil is commonly used over most of Italy, the 
cheese is largely exported with a value, in some years, almost as 
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great as that of citrus fruit. The production of foodstuffs is in 
general insufficient so that imports, e.g. wheat, meat, cotton, wool, 
and animal fats are necessary. Exports, on the other hand, are 
chiefly manufactures especially luxuries, e.g. raw silk and wine. 


MANUFACTURING 


Conditions Affecting Industry. In the physical setting for indus- 
trial development, nature has, in the Po basin, dealt kindly tho not 
lavishly. Compared with the rest of Italy, or with the Mediter- 
ranean region as a whole, it is highly favored, yet it cannot hope 
to rank with the countries or northwestern Europe with their 
generous endowment of fuel and raw materials. 

Like the rest of Italy, this region is lacking in coal and iron— 
the sinews of modern industry. Yet here are to be found two 
important assets, (1) a large and never-failing supply of water 
power—the so-called ‘‘white coal’’ and (2) an abundance of cheap 
skilled labor. Added to these are the (1) dense agricultural popula- 
tion serving as an important market as well as a supplier of certain 
raw materials, (2) easy access to the sea, and (3) a very substantial 
government aid and encouragement. As a result there has grown up 
here a manufacturing region of considerable importance. 

Manufacturing, a Recent Development. Modern industry is a 
comparatively recent growth here. In Medieval times both northern 
and central Italy were the workshop of Europe. With the industrial. 
revolution based upon the factory and power-driven machinery, 
large scale manufacturing shifted to northwestern Europe. Not 
until it was found that waterpower could be transformed into elec- 
tric energy and that electricity could be carried long distances, 
did the Po basin come into its own. 

To further stimulate industrial growth there arose after the 
World War the pressing problem of employment. Italy with limited 
resources had been increasing its population at a rapid rate. Kmi- 
gration served to care for the surplus until recently when restric- 
tions in many countries checked this movement. Thus, industry has 
been looked to to absorb the population increase and every effort 
made to extend this market for labor. 

The Alps are the great power house for Italy and their location 
makes the Po basin at their foot the main industrial section of the 
Kingdom. Towering high above the fertile plains, these ranges 
intercept the moisture-bearing winds. The slopes are rain drenched, 
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their upper portions snow-capped or glacier covered, and the rivers 
descending steeply offer many power sites. At their base is a dense 
population offering ample labor for industry. This almost ideal 
setting has led to a vigorous program of industrial development. 
Italy leads all countries in the proportion of its waterpower actu- 
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Fic. 7. About three-fourths of the developed hydroelectric power of Italy is in the 
Po Basin. 


ally exploited—about two-thirds—and it is the ranking European 
country in total hydroelectric power produced. At present it has 
water power plants with a capacity of about 5.8 million h.p. of 
which 2.8 million h.p. are located in the northern plains. This latter 
would be equivalent to about 14,000,000 tons of coal—about the 
same as the annual output of the Indiana coal fields. Coal imports 
of Italy in 1934 were almost 12,000,000 tons ; petroleum, 20,000 tons. 

Character of Manufactures. Naturally, the kind of manufacturing 
is shaped in part by the conditions described. Other types developed 
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because the government wished to be prepared in case of war. In 
general, products whose making needs power rather than heat have 
been favored. Textiles are of this sort and head the list. Engineer- 
ing, metallurgical, food and chemical products follow in order. Of 
the textiles, cotton, rayon, and silk are the chief items and are 
largely concentrated in the plains. The engineering and metallurgi- 
cal plants are more scattered, especially in port cities, since they 
require much heat and need imported coal. Turino is, however, 
important. The manufacture and preservation of foodstuffs is even 
more scattered thruout Italy as it is natural for vegetables, fruit, 
fish, olive oil, wine, cheese, beet sugar to be processed near where 
they are produced. Practically all of the cotton, wool, copper, coal, 
and petroleum must be imported. Manufactures play a major role 
among the exports with raw silk, cotton textiles, motor cars, rayon, 
rice, and cheese usually ranking in the order named. 

The Heart of Italy. As the richest agricultural section and the 
site of its greatest industrial cities the Po basin is naturally the 
economic center of gravity of the nation. Regions are like people. 
‘‘Some are born great, some achieve greatness, and some have 
greatness thrust upon them.’’ The plains of northern Italy belong 
to the first and second classes. Nature has provided a region rich 
in possibilities but man has done his part in developing them. The 
result is shown in the fact that altho this section embraces only 
one-fifth of the area of the country, it provides homes and a liveli- 
hood for two-fifths of the population of the Kingdom. It is and will 
remain the real heart of Italy. 
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THE USE OF STANDARDIZED TESTS* 


HARRY P. SMITH 


Syracuse University 


At the outset of this brief discussion it is necessary that certain 
limitations be set. We are concerned, for example, with tests that 
measure the outcome of pupils’ attempts to master certain knowl- 
edge, skills, and attitudes in the general area under discussion. 
We are not concerned with learning aptitude tests as such tho they 
might be thought by some as coming within the scope of this dis- 
cussion. Likewise we are not concerned with trait or personality 
tests tho they too are standardized. By a standardized test, we 
shall assume a test of the general achievement type for which 
norms have been established, based on so wide a sampling of the 
total population of learners, that were a similar sample to be 
tested with the same instrument the results would differ by amounts 
no greater than could be accounted for by chance errors or so- 
called errors of sampling. 

We must assume that the tests to be used possess both validity 
and reliability. In other words, the tests must measure faithfully 
what they purport to measure, and they must do it consistently. 
This requirement, however, is one that should now be insisted 
upon in every type of test including the informal class test which 
may be used from day to day. With the mass of information avail- 
able to teachers at the present moment it is not unreasonable to 
suggest that all tests meet these criteria. 

A test should be standardized in at least three ways for public 
school use. Norms should be established for grades, that is we 
should know the mean achievement of large groups of pupils 
widely selected in each grade which the test covers. These norms 
should be so set up that they are available for sub-divisions of the 
work of the grade, e.g., first month, second month. Again, norms 
should be established for chronological ages. We should know the 
mean achievement of twelve year olds, thirteen year olds, ete. And 
finally, mental age norms should be set up so that we know the 
mean achievement of children having.a mental age of twelve years, 
of thirteen years, ete. 

It has just been said that a test should be valid. Not only must 


* Address before National Council of Geography Teachers, Dec. 29, 1936, at Syracuse, 
N.Y. 
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it possess general validity, but it must be valid for the situation in 
which it is used, and for the purpose to which it is put. A test may 
have been constructed on the basis of all the generally recognized 
objectives of a given subject matter field. Now suppose that test 
is administered to a group whose objectives were much more limited 
than those covered by the test. Obviously it lacks complete validity 
for that group. A foreign language test heavily loaded with gram- 
mar questions lacks validity for a group concerned with develop- 
ing a reading knowledge of the language with a minimum of at- 
tention to grammatical construction. Again, a general survey test 
may not be valid for diagnosing individual difficulties in a limited 
phase of the subject. A general survey test in arithmetic for ex- 
ample may not reveal specific difficulties in the solution of prob- 
lems involving the division of integers or of decimals. 

It is often assumed that a test to be valid and reliable must 
necessarily be of the short answer type and wholly objective. On 
the contrary, it is possible to have valid and reliable tests of the 
essay or problem type providing the responses are scored ob- 
jectively—a procedure which is perfectly possible and which should 
be followed by anyone who scores examination papers. The difficulty 
with the problem or essay type is the limited sample which is all 
too frequently included thus reducing its reliability. But it is en- 
tirely possible to overcome this difficulty. 

With this general consideration of the type of test under con- 
sideration we may now turn to the practical uses to which such a 
test may be put in a school. 


STANDARDIZED Tests May Be UsEp For SuRVEY AND APPRAISAL 


A superintendent wishes to know how closely his school ap- 
proximates the norms of a nationally used test. He administers to 
his school system a valid and reliable instrument whose norms are 
known. He may then compare his norms with those of the test on 
several bases—his school system as a whole, the various administra- 
tive units within the system, grades, chronological age groups, men- 
tal age groups, and any others that he may desire. He may discover 
that his system as a whole compares very favorably with the na- 
tional norms. But he may find one building differing widely from 
another. A further examination may reveal mental age differences 
which account for this variation—that when mental age norms are 
compared the showing is quite different. It is possible to have 
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grade for grade in the same city a mean difference of an entire 
year in mental age between the pupils in one building and those 
in another. 

By a careful analysis of his scores the school administrator 
can secure a wealth of facts on which to base administrative and 
supervisory procedures. 


Usk oF STANDARDIZED T'ESTs IN DIAGNOSIS 


Diagnosis may be of the entire school system, or a building, or 
a group within a building, or an individual pupil. A school system 
may rank consistently below the tests norms in one subject. An 
examination may reveal the fact that the objectives of the school 
system differ widely from those on which the tests are based. A 
large city rated consistently lower than the published norms on 
the physiology and hygiene section of the Stanford Advanced Ex- 
amination. A careful diagnosis revealed differences in objectives 
and in emphasis. Having made that discovery the superintendent 
could change his objectives to conform with those on which the 
test was based, or he could continue to emphasize his own objec- 
tive and search for a valid appraisal instrument in that field. 

An entire room or building may compare unfavorably with the 
norms while other units of the system show no such variation. 
A study of this situation may show that certain remedial measures 
are desirable. 

But probably the most effective type of diagnosis is that which 
concerns the individual pupil. Any test administered to a group 
will reveal a great variety of individual difficulties. No two pupils 
will show exactly the same combination of troubles. And it is rare 
to find any specific trouble that characterizes more than fifty per 
cent of the pupils in a class. The preparation of a two-way chart 
will reveal to the teacher each individual’s difficulties and for each 
specific point the individuals having trouble with it. Such diagnosis 
has probably been applied more widely in the field of reading than 
elsewhere, with the result that thousands of children are now be- 
coming effective readers who, a few years ago, would have re- 
mained poor readers. Comparable work remains to be done in many 
other fields in some of which hardly a beginning has been made. 

In diagnosis, the general achievement type of test is usually 
not detailed enough to reveal the specific points that need to be 
discovered in order to formulate a remedial program. But the weak 
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pupils will be revealed by the more general type of test and then 
follow-up testing can be done with an instrument which is more 
diagnostic in character. 


Use or STanpDARD TESTS IN THE CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS 


If the test has age and grade norms it is apparent that when 
such a test has been administered to a pupil, his score on each 
component part of the test and on the test as a whole will be re- 
vealed. Suppose a new entry is received from some obscure school. 
The principal is at a loss to classify him. On the basis of test 
results he can be given a classification which need be changed 
only if he performs much differently from the results revealed by 
his test. 

Or a teacher may suggest that a pupil be advanced more 
rapidly than the other members of the group. The results of a 
carefully standardized battery of tests will reveal how far in ad- 
vance of his present classification that pupil is actually achieving. 

Or again a teacher may suggest that certain pupils be retained 
in the same grade for another term. Their test results will reveal 
very promptly whether their achievement is such that they cannot 
hope to achieve up to the standard of the next grade should they 
be promoted. 


Use or Sranparp Tests In THE MorivaTION OF THE WoRK 
OF THE SCHOOL 


A school below the published standards may strive to equal or 
excel them within a given period. Or individuals may strive to im- 
prove their own scores by working against their own records rather 
than competing with their neighbors. Room charts and individual 
charts may be prepared with interest at times reaching white heat. 


Use In THE AREA OF EXPERIMENTAL EDUCATION 


A new method of teaching a subject is suggested. The school 
system wishes to try it. Equivalent groups are set up on the basis 
of standardized test results, possibly in combination with other 
factors. To one group the experimental method is applied; to the 
other the prevailing method. Comparisons are made of results 
secured from a second application of an equivalent form of the 
same test, and the new method appraised on the basis of results 
thus secured. 
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The uses here so briefly suggested argue for the preparation in 
each and every field of activity of carefully constructed tests of 
the achievement and of the diagnostic type which can be standard- 
ized. Such instruments and procedures in the hands of teachers 
and supervisors carefully trained to use them should result in 
a better type of learning than is now all too frequently the case. 


THe Use or Tests 1n HicgoHer Epucation 


Up to this point we have discussed tests from the point of view 
of that group interested in improving the learning of children of 
elementary and secondary school age. But the application of stand- 
ard tests and of modern testing technics may be of interest to 
college and university instructors. There is without doubt room 
for much improvement in the preparation and standardization of 
tests on the higher education level. The magnificent work done at 
the State University of Iowa and at the University of Chicago 
in recent years indicates in a general way what may be accom- 
plished. Carefully standardized tests can be used on the higher 
education level for survey and appraisal, for individual student 
diagnosis, and for classification and sectioning. In short, many 
of the uses suggested for the elementary and secondary school 
level are valid for the higher education level as well. Now for 
achievement testing in the courses offered may it be in order to 
suggest that we need first of all to define our objectives and out- 
comes for each unit of the work with meticulous care. These should 
be so clearly stated that not only do we as instructors understand 
them but our students comprehend them as well. The latter should 
know precisely what knowledges and skills and habits should even- 
tuate as a result of pursuing a given unit of work. 

Following that we should formulate valid and reliable tests 
covering each unit. Equivalent forms of these should be prepared 
so that the questions are being changed constantly. We should then 
determine some point on the scale represented by that test which 
is the minimum passing point. Every student attaining or surpass- 
ing that point should receive credit, and every student falling below 
should fail to receive credit. We might then have an entire class 
whose every member would receive credit for the course. By this 
sort of procedure both students and instructors could shake off 
that fatalism that characterizes some institutions that no matter 
what quality of work is done a certain percentage must fail. 
Further, it would be entirely possible for a student to pass the 
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examination early, secure his credit, and go on to another course 
rather than mark time as some now do while the other members 
of the class plod along. This would also change that rather para- 
doxical situation, in some institutions, where in spite of more and 
more rigid entrance requirements, and a more and more carefully 
selected student body, the same percentage continues to fail. 

I believe that the standardized test has a very large function 
to perform in education. We have mastered quite thoroly the technic 
of constructing these instruments. It is now necessary that we learn 
to use them intelligently to assist us in the processes of education. 





THE POSITION OF GEOGRAPHY IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS OF THE NETHERLANDS 


H. EGGINK?! 
Municipal Lyceum for Girls, Amsterdam, Netherlands 


There is conflict in the educational world, even in peaceful 
Holland, which, altho it was not drawn into the World War, has 
nevertheless been affected by many of its consequences. As are the 
educators in other European countries, we, too, are asking our- 
selves whether our educational system is on the right track; 
whether we are not clinging too much to tradition, thus losing sight 
of a reality the demands of which are now so markedly different 
from what they were in the immediate past. We too, are beginning 
to doubt whether the claims to educational superiority of such sub- 
jects as classics and mathematics, which are still so firmly en- 
throned in many of our schools can be substantiated. 


GEOGRAPHY, OLD AND New 


It must be conceded that both classics and mathematics did 
much for the development of the young student; they taught him 
to think logically—or, at least, in the hands of good teachers they 
could do so. For a long time geography, among other subjects, 
was not able to achieve this, as it consisted only too often of nothing 
but the memorizing of names and disconnected facts. But modern 
geography has long outgrown this stage, and something better 
has taken the place of the acquisition of mere factual knowledge. 


?Translation and adaptation by W. Van Royen, University of Nebraska. 
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One needs only to study the current textbooks to discover that, if 
well taught, geography can hold its own among its sister sciences in 
the high school curriculum. 

Furthermore, the practical value of geography appeals to 
modern educators. It is hardly possible to read intelligently a news- 
paper or a serious periodical, and it is exceedingly difficult to 
appreciate many of our present problems without a good geo- 

















Fic. 1. Interior of the geography room of the Lyceum for Girls at Amsterdam, 
Netherlands. 


graphic background. And in our modern world, where people travel 
with increasing frequency, how much more enjoyable and fruitful 
do these travels become when one has learned to read a good topo- 
graphic map, and to observe and analyze the physiographic and 
social geographic phenomena! More and more geography is recog- 
nized as one of the most valuable subjects in the high school 
curriculum. 

In the Netherlands geographers, in increasing numbers, enter 
positions and professions where they naturally belong. While for- 
merly practically all who finished their geographic studies at a uni- 
versity went into teaching, at present we find our colleagues with 
the topographic survey, with the colonial labor inspection, in the 
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statistical bureaus, in the offices of travel agencies and in those of 
automobile and bicycle clubs. And how necessary it is that our 
future diplomats and consuls and our government officials in the 
tropics take geography as part of their program of training! 


Time Devorep to GrocraPHy In HicH ScHoou 

What is the present position of geography in the high schools 
of the Netherlands? There exist in our country different types of 
high schools, but the position of geography is approximately the 
same in all. The school with which the author is connected, the 
Municipal Lyceum for Girls at Amsterdam, may serve as an ex- 
ample. A lyceum is a combination of a gymnasium, where the major 
emphasis is upon a classical education, and a so-called ‘‘H.B.S.,”’ 
which emphasizes the natural sciences and mathematics. The fol- 
lowing table indicates the position of geography in the ‘‘H.B.S.”’ 
division. 





AVERAGE AGE Hours Each WEEK 


CLASS Sussect Matter 





oF STUDENT GEOGRAPHY 

1 12-13 2 Introduction—Europe 

2 13-14 2 The Continents 

3 14-15 2 Netherlands, Dutch East Indies, West 

? Indies 

4 15-16 2 Physical geography 

5 16-17 1 Economic geography of the Nether- 
lands 

6 17-18 1 Economic geography of Dutch 
Colonies 





In the gymnasia the hours for geography are somewhat fewer, 
in the commercial high schools more hours are reserved for geog- 
raphy. For the sake of comparison we wish to state that where in 
the ‘‘H.B.S.”’ a total of 11 hours in all six classes is given to 
geography, 10 hours are given to biology, 10 to chemistry, 13 to 
physics, 33 to mathematics, 13 to history, 15 to the mother tongue, 
17 to French, 16 to German, 13 to English and 10 to drawing.’ 

In Germany the position of geography is approximately the 
same. As in Germany, also in the Netherlands there are definite 
plans to increase the number of hours devoted to geography in 
the higher classes of the high schools.-In this connection we should 


*The Dutch high schools do not have the long summer vacations of the American 
schools. V. R. 
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draw attention to the fact that geography is a required subject in 
all high schools, and that, except in the gymnasia, it is one of the 
subjects of the final state examination. 


GEOGRAPHY EXAMINATIONS 
The pupil who wishes to enter high school in the Netherlands is 
expected to have some knowledge of the geography of the Nether- 
lands and its colonies, of the routes to the colonies, of the geography 
of Europe and of that of the other continents. As typical questions 
given in the high school entrance examinations the followig may be 
cited. 


Along the Zuider Zee, now called ............, are dikes, except in Noord-Holland 
HOME occ cites , in Gelderland along ............ and in Friesland near ............ : 
Wet sn cicincneriinc 

In Central England are located many industrial cities, such as ............. In- 


dustrial development is due partly to the occurrence of the following mineral re- 
WEE hcdesicavecn 


For the final state high school examinations the candidates are 
expected particularly to have an adequate knowledge of the geogra- 
phy of the Netherlands and its colonies, and of those parts of physi- 
eal geography which are important for the understanding of the 
climate of the Netherlands and its colonies. 

Among the topics which have been subjects for discussion ques- 
tions, we may mention the following as typical examples: (1) land 
reclamation in the sandy regions of the Netherlands, (2) mining 
in the Netherlands, (3) the problem of autarchy or national self- 
sufficiency, (4) the problem of overpopulation in Java, (5) that of 
industrialization in the Dutch East Indies, (6) Japan and the Dutch 
East Indies, (7) the sugar industry of Java and Cuba, (8) the 
geographic importance of petroleum, (9) explanation of monsoons, 
(10) explanation of the subtropical climates. 


TRAINING OF THE GEOGRAPHY INSTRUCTORS IN THE HiGH ScHOOLS 

The teaching of geography in the high schools is in the hands of 
instructors most of whom have received their training at a univer- 
sity, after a study which requires about five years,* without taking 
into consideration the time necessary for the completion of a doc- 
tor’s thesis. Besides geography usually another subject is chosen 
as a ‘‘minor’’; this is often history and to a more limited extent 
biology. This is of practical importance since in the smaller schools 


* University work in the Netherlands may be considered to begin with the junior 
year in American universities. V. R. 
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it is often necessary to teach two subjects. In the larger schools 
the geographer usually teaches only his own subject. About ten 
per cent of the geography teachers in the high schools of the Neth- 


erlands are women. 


MATERIAL EQUIPMENT 


The Dutch high school buildings, at least judging by photo- 
graphs of American schools, are not as large and imposing as those 
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Fic, 2. A page out of a. Dutch workbook. This page 
relates to the geography of Switzerland. Coloring and 
lettering is done by the students according to data con- 
tained in the textbook and discussion by the instructor. 
At the bottom is shown the altitude belts in the Alps, 
the names of tne belts, the human activities and remarks. 





in the United States. 
Practically every 
high school, however, 
has its own geog- 
raphy room, with suf- 
ficient space for the 
storage of equipment. 
Fig. 1 is a photograph 
of the geography 
room of the lyceum 
mentioned above. 
There are from 24 to 
30 pupils in each 
elass.* The students 
sit at individual 
desks. Each desk con- 
tains an atlas, albums 
of geographic illus- 
trations, textbooks, 
and supplementary 
reading material. On 
the walls generally 
hang different kinds 
of world maps, physi- 
eal, climatic, political, 
ethnographic, ete. 
There is also a map 
(or maps) of the sur- 
rounding region, since 


we try as much as possible to find material for comparative pur- 
poses. In addition to these we have other maps, a library for stu- 
dent use, reference works, such as statistical publications, railroad 


‘These figures represent the number of students in each year. V. R. 
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and airway guides, dictionaries, an encyclopedia, etc. We also use a 
lantern or balopticon for which several American geographic maga- 
zines often furnish excellent illustrative material. In an annex there 
is opportunity for the modeling of land forms in clay or plasticine. 


TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY 


It is difficult to state how the subject matter is taught. Naturally 
every teacher does this in a different manner. Each one tries to 
develop the methods which best suit him as an individual, and which 
are best adapted to 
his students. There- 
fore it is probably ap- 
propriate to refer to 
our own methods. 

First of all, the 
students must learn 
how to learn. During 
some periods we teach 
them how to study 
their textbook. They 
also have to learn 
how to discriminate 
between the impor- 
tant geographic facts 
and the details. For 
this purpose we have 
a workbook’ which is 
somewhat different 
from the American é t| ¢ 
books we know, as for & @ 
example Ridgley’s. It 
ean be used with any Fia. 3. A weathergraf as used for day to day observa- 
tions by the students: 1. temperature; 2. pressure; 3. pre- 


cipitation; 4. types of clouds; 5. wind direction and 
velocity ; 6. cloudiness. 





of the principal exist- 
ing textbooks, since in 
each of these the main 
points are, of course, approximately the same. By answering the 
questions in the workbook the students are forced to search for the 
most important items; they learn to organize the subject matter, to 
write things down schematically and to think about the ‘‘why’’ of 
things. Fig. 2 gives an example of a page in the workbook, relating 


* Cohen en Eggink, Werkschrift voor Europa. 4th Edition. J. B. Wolters, Groningen. 
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to Switzerland, which will be clear to any geography instructor. 

A second and important point is that as much as possible we 
stimulate purposeful activity on the part of the students. Young 
students like to do things and modern psychology has taught us that 
in this way the subject matter is better digested. Therefore, our 
students do much drawing, coloring, modeling, ete. Fig. 3 represents 














Fic. 4. Individual work of the geography class at the Montessori Lyceum, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands. 


a weathergraf which is kept up to date by one of the classes. By use 
of such devices we stimulate the interest in weather phenomena. 
By means of assignments certain aspects of geography are studied 
in the different museums of the city. Thus the instructor does not 
do all the talking; the students take an active part in the presenta- 
tion of material and in discussions. 


Frevp Trips 
We regularly make geographic excursions with our students. 
Several years ago I reported in this publication® on a trip with 
forty students of one of the high schools in the Dutch East Indies 


°H. Eggink, A letter from the Far East, JournaL or GerocrapHy, Vol. 22, Sept. 
1923, pp. 217-223. 
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to the crater of an active voleano on Java. From our school in 
Amsterdam we have visited Paris, London, the Eifel mountains in 
Germany, the Grindelwald region of Switzerland, and Flanders. 
This year, 1936, we made a bicycle trip thru the island of Wight. 
What a pleasure to be able to tell the students about glaciers and 
moraines from the Scheidegg in Switzerland! The value of these 
trips depends primarily upon a good preparation by the students 
and afterwards the writing of a comprehensive report. It is unnec- 
essary to state that our own country is not forgotten. There are 
already some lycea which have their own houses in a pretty spot 
in an interesting part of the Netherlands. With an entire class one 
goes there to spend some time in studying the geography of the 
surrounding area. 
CoNCLUSION 

The position of geography in the high schools of the Netherlands 
is not unsatisfactory, altho an increase in the number of hours de- 
voted to geography in the higher classes is desirable. Fortunately 
geography is becoming more appreciated as a highly valuable sub- 
ject in the high school curriculum. This greater appreciation of the 
educational value of geography is a result of various circumstances, 
internal as well as external. An important factor is that at present 
most of the instructors of geography in the high schools have re- 
ceived their training in subject matter at the universities. The 
results of a better preparation are reflected in a greater efficiency 
of teaching in the high schools and in the increased prestige of a 
subject which must be considered as invaluable for the training of 
intelligent citizens. 
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SOME EFFECTS OF WEATHER ON THE 
URBAN DWELLER 


GEORGE F. DEASY 
University of Cincinnati 


Popular, uninformed opinion in most large cities today supposes 
that man, other than the farmer, has been largely freed from signifi- 
cant climatic influences. The average urban dweller no longer ex- 
hibits that anxious concern about what tomorrow’s weather will 
bring that characterized his forefathers. It is true, no doubt, that 
he may lament a rain that spoils a Sunday game of golf, or is dis- 
comforted in his attempts to sleep during an excessively hot and 
humid period, but that the weather can and does vitally affect the 
pocketbook and the life of himself and his fellowmen is a thought 
that seldom if ever enters his consciousness. 

Many recognize the fact that man in earlier times was highly 
dependent upon the whims of climate, but they feel that today, in 
our cities, we have to a large extent obliterated disastrous and even 
many discomforting climatic effects. The marvels of engineering 
and science have freed us, they believe. They point with pride to 
our highly heated homes where the dangers from cold are offset, 
to the steel backbones of our larger buildings that can withstand 
tremendous wind-pressures, to refrigeration that aids our purses 
by saving our food, to the beginnings of air-conditioning that 
promise to free us from the heat of summer, to steel bridges that 
ean withstand floods, to hugh river dams that maintain water traffic 
during low-water and help prevent floods during high-water. All 
these and many others, they claim, make the health and finances of 
the city dweller largely independent of that most fickle element in 
nature, the weather. 

The above factual claims cannot be denied, but the inference 
drawn therefrom that we have essentially freed ourselves from 
adverse climatic effects can easily be proven false. Climate is not 
yet a wholly antiquated factor in the life of the average American 
urban dweller and many of its effects cannot be lightly passed 
by. 

A practical means of demonstrating the potency of climate to 
the city dweller, even in this ‘‘advanced’’ age, has been chosen. 
News items, taken from the Cincinnati daily papers and relevant to 
climatic influences, were collected. The effects of climate on Cincin- 
natians themselves, on their business, on their trade, and in other 
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fields are all represented. Undoubtedly, innumerable effects remain 
unreported. Nevertheless, as samples of what climate can still do 
to the city man, the following lists are probably representative. 


Tue FRicgip WINTER 


During the latter part of January, 1936, Cincinnatians experi- 
enced approximately the coldest weather in the history of the city. 
Sub-zero thermometer readings became common for a period of 
several days. Temperatures as low as —16.5°F. were officially re- 
corded. The frigid wave made itself felt in numerous ways. The 
following economic effects were reported in the daily Cincinnati 
papers for the period from January 20 to 29, inclusive: . 

1. Crews of the Emergency Road Service Department of the 
Cincinnati Automobile Club received over 100 calls from members 
alone in a three-hour period (Jan. 22). The large number of calls 
received by garages from non-members can be surmised. 

2. Transportation facilities of all types were severely hampered. 
Trains were late, planes grounded, while autoists were warned of 
the dangers in travelling. (Jan. 22) 

3. In an attempt to thaw out water-pipes, a parish-house in one 
of the suburbs of the city was badly damaged by fire. (Jan. 23) 
Other fires of similar origin but of less importance were given less 
publicity. : 

4. Drastic effects on humans themselves were due to the cold 
wave. Two men were reported frozen to death, while a dozen more 
were in hospitals suffering from frostbite. (Jan. 23) 

5. Almost $25,000 damage was caused in the basin of the city, 
because water froze as soon as it left firemens’ hose lines. (Jan. 23) 

6. The frozen streets caused numerous persons to be injured in 
falls and by skidding automobiles. 

7. Cincinnati coal companies experienced a boom in business and 
were kept busy filling orders to replenish the dwindling family bins. 
(Jan. 23) 

8. Suburban car service was disorganized as taut trolley wires 
snapped. Taxicab companies reported they were hours behind an- 
swering calls. (Jan. 23) 

9. Hotels noted increasing business as many travelers decided 
to remain in the city for the duration of the cold spell. (Jan. 23) 

10. The cold was costly to the city. Expenditures for cinders, 
salt, and sand to spread upon the streets mounted. Removal of the 
snow was also costly, $2,000 being paid out in one night. (Jan. 23) 
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11. Traffic signals were kept burning all night to prevent their 
freezing. (Jan. 24) Seventeen had frozen because they were turned 
off the previous night. 

12. The cold caused a high tension wire to snap near Loveland, 
Ohio (near Cincinnati) and 2000 persons were without lights and 
telephone for five hours. (Jan. 24) 

13. Navigation in the Ohio River was difficult. In the Cincinnati 
district the river was three-fourths full of floating ive. (Jan. 25) 

14. A record number of fire alarms for January in Cincinnati 
(300) was reported by officials. They were hoping that moderating 
weather would cause a let-up in the number of alarms. (Jan. 27) 

15. A train wreck occurred near Cincinnati, caused by slippery 
rails due to ice and snow. The engineer claimed that slippery rails 
made it impossible for him to stop in time to avoid the erash. 
(Jan. 28) 

16. The manager of the gas department of the Union Gas and 
Electric Company disclosed the fact that more than twice the nor- 
mal amount of gas was metered out because of the cold. (Jan. 29) 

17. A total of 1,700 water meters froze during January, officials 
reported. This was greater than the average number that had previ- 
ously occurred during the whole year. (Jan. 29) 


Spring FLoops 

Every spring high-water is experienced along the Ohio River 
and its tributaries. Flood stage may be reached several times during 
March and April, with intervening periods of lower water. 

During the spring of 1936, Cincinnati felt the highly moderated 
effects of the flood waters that had done so much damage along the 
headwaters of the Ohio. The city was fully prepared for the high- 
water and every possible precaution had been taken to minimize the 
damage. Even the precautions were costly, however, while some 
damage was still unavoidable. The following news items were re- 
ported in the daily Cincinnati papers during March and April of 
1936: . 

1. Seventeen barges and a pumpboat broke loose from their 
moorings due to the rising waters of the Ohio. Four of the barges 
were sunk. The total loss was not estimated, but one of the barges 
was valued at $18,000, including the load of coal. (Mar. 2) 

2. As the waters of the Ohio rose higher, many of the business 
firms in the bottoms district close to the river began moving stock 
from their basements. One company alone had a large crew of men 
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at work moving some 120,000 pounds of groceries. (Mar. 18) 

3. A Cincinnati owned gravel-digger and washer sank in the 
Ohio River during a severe wind and rainstorm. Rising waters car- 
ried away the superstructure. (Mar. 18) 

4. During the crest of one of the floods the dike surrounding the 
municipal airport developed a break. Planes were moved to higher 
ground, and a force of men were needed to repair the opening. 
(Mar. 27) 

5. During and immediately following the flood, coal and food 
were distributed to the 5,500 persons who were on flood-relief rolls. 
(Mar. 30) 

6. A $30,000 derrick that was torn loose from its moorings by 
high water on the Little Miami River struck a railway bridge and 
sank. The bridge was slightly damaged. (April) 


THe SuMMER HEat AND DrovuGHt 


The nationwide drought and heat-wave that was experienced 
thruout much of the United States during the summer of 1936 was 
not solely felt, in an economic sense, by the farmer. The urban 
dweller also received his share of evil effects, altho in some cases 
the extreme heat resulted in profit and not in loss to individuals. 

The following news items were published in the Cincinnati daily 
—_ during July, 1936: 

. A large ice-manufacturing plant in the city ome a greatly 
te: market for its product as the result of the heat. Not only 
did local demand increase sharply, but carloads of ice were shipped 
daily to many adjacent Indiana and Kentucky towns where ice-plant 
facilities were overtaxed. For a while, two carloads a day were 
shipped as far south as Louisville, Ky. (July 14) 

2. Bathing and swimming-pools reported increased attendance 
during the extremely hot spell. (July) 

3. A record for water consumption in Cincinnati was established 
on July 15, when 101,450,000 gallons of water were used thruout the 
city. 

4. There was a shortage of electric fans thruout Cincinnati, al- 
most all dealers had exhausted their supplies by July 15. 

5. Because of the tremendous demand for lemons for cold 
drinks during the hot spell, lemon prices more than doubled within 
eight days. (July 15) 

6. The diet of the average Cincinnatian was radically changed 
during the extreme heat of mid-July. Cold plate lunches, iced drinks, 
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and salads were reported to be the favorites by managers of the 
larger restaurants. (July 15) 

7. Several firms suspended operations until the close of the heat 
wave. One firm, a manufacturer of paper products, reported that 
fourteen heat prostrations in their plant caused them to make the 
decision. (July 15) 

8. Hospitals reported numerous cases of illness and death due 
to the heat. (July) 

9. The rise in the retail price of milk produced by the drought 
cost Cincinnatians over $1,000 a day it was estimated. There was a 
drop of 20,000 pounds in the milk receipts of the city a day. 
(July 16) 

10. Drought cut the city revenues $250 to $300 a week as fewer 
farmers marketed produce. The city taxes the use of the market- 
place. 

CoNncLUSION 


Cincinnati is typical of large American cities as regards the 
application of engineering and technical skill to the moderation of 
adverse climatic influences on its citizens. 

Cincinnati is relatively free from most of those climatic ele- 
ments that take a large toll of life and property. Strong winds are 
broken up by the hilly terrain, tornadoes are conspicuous for their 
absence, and of course the latitude and inland location preclude 
damage by hurricanes. The location, however, is far enough south- 
ward to escape the extreme cold of higher latitudes. Also, most of 
the city lies above the highest flood-waters of the Ohio. 

Despite the above advantages, Cincinnati, like other urban cen- 
ters, still suffers considerable inconvenience and loss because of the 
climate. Even the above brief survey of news items is sufficient to 
show the many and diverse ways in which the city dweller is physi- 
cally and economically influenced by the climatic factor. 
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TEL AVIV: THE NEW CITY OF PALESTINE 


E. RAY CASTO 
Emory and Henry College 


Tel Aviv is the youngest city in Palestine. It was born yester- 
day (1909), is now with 110,000 inhabitants in full tide of growth,* 
and is destined to grow still more. All other cities of Palestine 
have had a long history. They are old and as archaeologists dig, 
turning back the strata, cities upon cities are brought to view. 
In general they are cities of vanished greatness. The potsherds 
unearthed by the archaeologists indicate better days. Tel Aviv is 
the only city of the Holy Land which lacks visible or invisible ruins. 
It has no past. 

Three decades ago the site of Tel Aviv was a waste of sand 
dunes. Today it is the most modern city in the Near Kast, the 
metropolis of Palestine, and is the only all-Jewish city in the world 
since the destruction of the Temple. 


ORIGIN 


In 1909 a group of the Jewish inhabitants of Jaffa founded 
upon the sand dunes north of this old city a garden suburb and 
called it Tel Aviv. 

Jaffa, the successor TEL AVIV— POPULATION 

of the Joppa of Bible i ee ins 
times, is mostly an poy 

Arab city. Jaffa had 19/9 
about 5,000 Jews in jess 
1909. Rents in Jaffa 


were high, there was 
a lack of cleanliness, Fic. 1. The population of the city of Tel Aviv has 
f grown with great rapidity. 




















there was a dearth o 
opportunity for cultural development, all of which led the mer- 
chants, teachers, and officials in the neighboring Zionist settle- 
ments to found a town of their own. Arab riots were frequent. 
An important, if not the chief reason for the founding of Tel 
Aviv, was the necessity for the development of an all-Jewish 
center in order to safeguard an independent Jewish life. Thus the 
founding of Tel Aviv was essential to the emancipation of the 
Jews, and the city, in large part, owes its founding and its remark- 


* Population in 1931 was 46,000 and in 1935 had increased to 110,000. 
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able growth to religious factors. In this it is not unlike the old cities 
of Palestine for nearly, if not quite, all of them had their origin 
as places of worship or as places of refuge. Joppa and Caesarea 
may be termed exceptions since they served for receiving and dis- 
tributing sea-borne goods but their history is replete with the de- 
velopment of Judaism and of Christianity. 


MunicirpaL BUILDING 


This twin-city of Jaffa has been the pioneer in city planning in 
Palestine. A committee elected by all property owners and tenants 
administered local 
government from the 
establishment of the 
town until May 1921. 
Under the Turks pub- 
lie security was prac- 
tically non-existent 
for the Turkish Gov- 
ernment rendered 
little aid in the polic- 
ing of the new town. 

In June 1921, the 
Palestine Govern- 
ment gave Tel Aviv 
legal powers to ad- 
minister its own gov- 
ernment. The city 
levies its own taxes, 
negotiates loans, and 
maintains its own po- 
lice foree. The grant- 
ing of autonomous 
government was fol- 
lowed by a_ rapid 
= growth due, in part, 

Fic. 2. A general view of the city of Tel Aviv. to the amalgamation 

of neighboring settle- 

ments. Municipal law has made the city one of the most modern 

in outer appearance in the world. The law of the city limits the 

dimensions of a house to a size covering not more than one-third 
of the area of the lot upon which it stands. 
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An AGRICULTURAL CENTER 


Tel Aviv is more than a cultural and a health center for the 
Jews of Palestine. It is an agricultural center for it has a large 
agricultural hinterland. Around it lies the rich coastal piain with 
its productive world-famed groves of orange, lemon, and grape- 
fruit. The farmers 
have an _ increasing 
production of vegeta- 
bles, dairy-products, 
and poultry-products. 


An INDUSTRIAL 
CENTER 


The amazing city 
of Tel Aviv has had a 
remarkable develop- 
ment as an industrial 
center. It is peopled 
by workingmen and 
workingwomen. Of all 
persons employed in 
the city 60 per cent 
are skilled or un- 
skilled laborers in the 
industries. Industry 
is a basic source of 
livelihood of the rap- 
idly growing popula- 
tion. There are metal 
works, brick and tile, 


leather, textile, Fic. 3. Herzel Avenue, an up-to-date street in a 
modern city in an old land. 





orange case, printing, 
artificial teeth, fruit juice, and other manufacturing plants giving 
employment to the 70,000 artisans and workers of the city. All 
of these are Jews. One-third of all Jewish workers of Palestine live 
in Tel Aviv. 


A CuutruraL CENTER 


Compulsory education is not provided by Palestine Law but in 
Tel Aviv large sums (about $5,000,000) are spent yearly on the 
education of its youth. The city supports forty-five kindergartens, 
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ten elementary schools, six high schools, a teachers’ seminary, four 
vocational training schools, two conservatories of music. In ad- 
dition evening classes and lecturers are provided for those em- 
ployed during the day. 

The city has excellent libraries, and has provided for the de- 
velopment of art in 
all its phases—opera, 
theater, music, and 
painting. 

The large publish- 
ing houses of Pales- 
tine are located in Tel 
Aviv. These supply 
literature both orig- 
= inal and translated. 
Two daily newspa- 
pers and several 
weekly and monthly 
periodicals are is- 
sued. Every phase of 
political, social, and 
literary thought is 
represented. 

In Tel Aviv an intensive cultural life is simultaneous with its 
phenomenal physical and economic growth. 





Fic. 4. Looking south along bathing beach of Tel 
Aviv. Jaffa is in the far-distance. 


A REcREATIONAL CENTER 


Tel Aviv is not only a city of creative work but also a city of 
recreation. It is a sea-side city and is destined to become a recrea- 
tional and a health resort for Palestine and for travelers from all 
parts of the world. The climate is so favorable and invigorating 
that people flock to the town because of its position on the seashore. 
The temperatures during the warmest months are ameliorated by 
the cool steady winds from the Mediterranean. The bathing season 
lasts for more than six months and already this modern holiday 
resort is being called the Riviera of the Near Hast. 


PoPpuULATION 
Tel Aviv is a boom town—a sand dune area in 1909, in less than 
three decades a thriving city approaching 150,000 in population. 
It is a city of youth. Due to pressure upon them, these immigrants 
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have come from various countries. They constitute a real assembly 
of the Diasporas. , 

Except for a few brief periods the town has experienced a 
steady growth in population. It was almost destroyed by the World 
War being entirely 





evacuated in 1917 POPULATION 

and remaining de- 1931 

populated until the a a eae 
British occupation of JAFFA TEL AVIV 


the country in 1918. 
Problems of unem- 
ployment resulted in 
a decrease in popula- 
tion during 1926 and 
1927. 

Tel Aviv contains 
almost 30 per cent of 


the Jewish popula- 
tion, and 8 per cent of C=) Jews CHRISTIANS 
‘ P Gi) MosLems CJ] oTHers 
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the total population 
of Palestine. In Tel 
Aviv, all positions Fic. 5. The division of inhabitants in terms of re- 
whether social or in- ligion is graphically presented in this diagram. 
dustrial are held by 

Jews and here they have proved their ability to direct every phase 
of industry or society. 











A New Port 


Good transportation is essential to the development of a city. 
The greater the advantages for transportation the more rapidly 
the growth of an urban site is stimulated. Jaffa, with a notoriously 
bad and dangerous harbor, has served as a seaport for Tel Aviv. 
Recent conflicts with the Arab sailors at the port have led Tel 
Aviv to make a beginning at the development of a seaport of its 
own. Altho it has a poor natural harbor the zeal of Zionists will 
doubtless improve it, even at great cost, in order that they may 
have unhampered shipping facilities. 
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TIMBER LINES 


C. E. COOPER 
Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 

There is much confusion among college students as to the mean- 
ing of ‘‘The Timber Line.’’ All too often it means to them that one 
kind of tree changes to another. It is hoped that this brief article 
may make the term as definite as possible. 

The term ‘‘Timber Line’’ means that trees give way to shrubs, 
bushes, grass, or to no vegetation at all. This they may do for 
several reasons. 

THE Coutp TimBer LINE 


There are two cold timber lines, one produced by high altitude 
and the other by high latitude. The high altitude timber line is 
around 15,000 feet at the equator. From this elevation of 15,000 feet 
it descends as one moves toward the poles. In the Rockies of Arizona 
and New Mexico it is about 11,000 feet, in Colorado between 11,000 
and 12,000 feet, in Montana between 7,500 and 9,000 feet and it low- 
ers progressively in the Canadian Rockies until it reaches sea level 
near the mouth of the Mackenzie River. The amount of moisture 
in the air changes these figures somewhat so that they cannot be 
taken as absolute. 

The cold timber line produced by high latitude in North America 
extends from the mouth of the Mackenzie River southeast to Hud- 
son Bay at about Latitude 59° from whence it runs practically due 
east across the Ungava Peninsula to the Atlantic. In Alaska the tree 
line is quite complicated but one may say that the northern and 
western coasts of Alaska and its northern interior are without trees. 
In Europe there is a narrow tundra across northern Scandanavia 
and Russia which upon reaching Asia becomes much wider, perhaps 
500 miles on the average. The continents of the southern hemisphere 
have no timber line due to high latitude with the exception of Ant- 
arctica which has no trees at all. Conditions of moisture, acidity of 
soil, and nearness to oceans make many variations in this cold tim- 
ber line. 

THE Dry TrmBer LINE 


Another timber line is that produced by aridity as vegetation 
approaches the edge of a desert. This cannot be stated definitely 
because it depends upon the distribution of rainfall, the rate of 
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evaporation, and other factors. However, the 20 inch rainfall line 
usually marks the change in vegetation from trees to shrubs and 
grass. 
THe Wer TimBer LINE 
There are certain types of trees like willows, mangroves, and 
eypress which will grow with their roots in water but all trees must 
eventually stop when they reach water bodies. 


TIMBER Lines PRoDUCED BY SoIL AND Rock 


Trees will grow with an astonishingly small amount of soil but 
there are large areas in northern glaciated areas which are bare 
rock. Only in depressions where a little soil has accumulated can 
trees be found. 


THe CuLturAL TIMBER LINE 


I wish to propose another type of timber-line, the ‘‘Cultural 
Timber Line.’’ In Semple and Jone’s American History and Its 
Geographic Conditions, page 158 a map shows the progress of the 
frontier westward. Cannot one think of the forest as falling before 
this sweep of settlement? Each successive line of advance can be 
thought of as the cultural tree line for that period, the last stand 
of the forest before the axe of farmer or woodsman. The cultural 
tree line is not as clearly defined as the timber lines produced by 
other factors, but nevertheless it exists. 





NOTE 


“TI think the interest-stimulating devices are a very helpful part of the 
JOURNAL.” Similar expressions of appreciation come to us frequently. 
You can cooperate. Send descriptions of your interest-stimulating devices 
to the JOURNAL. We will be pleased to pass them on as an aid to others, 
thru the pages of the JOURNAL. There must be hundreds of teachers 
who have worked out these aids in teaching. Make your description brief, 
clear, and exact so that another teacher may follow your directions. Send 
your devices at once as our files are now empty. — 

itor 
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PLANNING AND CONSERVATION 


Owing to the great importance of our natural resources and their conservation, and 
as an aid to those interested in teaching or carrying on research, we are pleased to con- 
tinue the announcement of material. A former announcement under this heading will be 
found in the Journat for April, 1936, p. 157. Since most of this material is published by 
the government, it may be obtained thru members of Congress. However, some of it may 
be secured only by purchase. We are especially indebted to Dr. Helen M. Strong of the 
Soil Conservation Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, for assistance in preparing 
this reference material. 

Nearly all publications may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. 

1. The Western Range. 620 pp. Senate Document No. 199, 74th Congress, 2d Session, 

1936. 

2. Public Works Planning. 221 pp. Supt. of Documents. 1936. 60 cents. 

. National Resources Board Report. 455 pp. Illustrated. 1934. $3.25. 

4. Soil Defense in the Piedmont. Farmers’ Bulletin 1767. U. S. Dept. of Agr. 1937. 
15 cents. 

5. Gullies: How to Control and Reclaim Them. Farmers’ Bulletin 1234. U. S. Dept. 

of Agr. 1935. 5 cents. 

6. Cover Crops For Soil Conservation. Farmers’ Bulletin 1758. U. S. Dept. of Agr. 
1936. 5 cents. 

. Stop Gullies—Save Your Farm. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1737. U. S. Dept. of Agr. 
1934. 5 cents. 

8. Using Soil-Binding Plants to Reclaim Gullies in the South. Farmers’ Bulletin 

1697. U. S. Dept. of Agr. 1933. 5 cents. 

9. Farm Terracing. Farmers’ Bulletin 1669. U.S. Dept. of Agr. 1935. 5 cents. 

10. The Use of Bluegrass Sod in the Control of Soil Erosion. Farmers’ Bulletin 1760. 

U.S. Dept. of Agr. 1936. 5 cents. 

11. Strip Cropping to Prevent Erosion. Leaflet No. 85. U. S. Dept. of Agr. Soil Con- 

servation Service. 1931. 5 cents. 

12. Conservation Farming Practices and Flood Control. Miscellaneous Pub. No. 

253. U.S. Dept. of Agr. Soil Conservation Service. 1936. 10 cents. 

13. Our Soil—Its Wastage—Its Preservation. Region No. 7 (Nebraska-Kansas- 

Oklahoma) Salina, Kansas. U. 8. Dept. of Agr. Soil Conservation Service. 1936. 

5 cents. 

14. Groups of Plants Valuable For Wildlife Utilization and Erosion Control. Cir. 

No. 412. U.S. Dept. of Agr. 1936. 5 cents. 

15. Report of the Chief of the Soil Conservation Service. 1936. U. S. Dept. of Agr. 

Soil Conservation Service. 10 cents. 

16. Forestry and Permanent Prosperity. Miscellaneous Pub. No. 247. U. S. Dept. of 

Agr. 1936. 5 cents. 

17. Ten Billion Little Dams. Soil Conservation Service. U.S. Dept. of Agr. 

18. Henry M. Eakin, Silting of Reservoirs. Technical Bulletin No. 524, U S. Dept. 

of Agr. 1936. 40 cents. 

19. C. E. Ramser. Erosion and Silting of Dredged Drainage Ditches. Technical Bul- 

letin No. 184. U.S. Dept. of Agr. 1930. 25 cents. 

20. Lyman Carrier and Walter V. Kell. Strip Cropping. SCS-TP-2. 11-1-35. U. S. 

Dept. of Agr. Soil Conservation Service. 

21. H. H. Bennett. Soil Conservation. An Address before the Forty-first Annual Session, 
Illinois Farmers’ Institute, Belleville, Ill. Feb. 20, 1936. SCS-MP-7. 5-1-36. U. S. 
Dept. of Agr. Soil Conservation Service. 

. Lyman Carrier. Improvement of Permanent Pastures. SCS-TP-3. 1-1-36. U. S. 
Dept. of Agr. Soil Conservation Service. 
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23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


39. 


H. H. Bennett. Utilization of Small Water Powers. A paper written for the Third 
World Power Conference, Washington, D.C., 1936. U. S. Dept. of Agr. Soil Conser- 
vation Service. 

H. H. Bennett. Soil Conservation and Flood Control. An address delivered at 
the Annual Meeting of the New York State Society of Professional Engineers, 
N. Y. City, May 23, 1936. U.S. Dept. of Agr. Soil Conservation Service. 

H. H. Finnell. Prevention and Control of Wind Erosion of High Plains Soils 
in the Panhandle Area. U. S. Dept. of Agr. Soil Conservation Service. 1936. 
Lyman Carrier. Grass in Soil Erosion Control. SCS-TP-4. 1-1-36. U.S. Dept. of Agr. 
Soil Conservation Service. 

H. H. Bennett. Outline of Investigations and Summary of Results: 1930-1935, 
Red Plains Soil Erosion Experiment Station, Guthrie, Okla. SCS-AP-6. 2-1-36. 
U.S. Dept. of Agr. Soil Conservation Service. 

H. H. Bennett. Wildlife and Erosion Control. An address presented before the 
National Association of Audubon Societies N.Y. Oct. 29, 1935. SCS-MP-9. 5-15-36. 
U.S. Dept. of Agr. Soil Conservation Service. 


. H. H. Bennett. Soil Conservation and Flood Control. An address given before 


the Connecticut Engineering Congress, Bridgeport, Conn. July 25, 1936. SCS-MP-11. 
July, 1936. U.S. Dept. of Agr. Soil Conservation Service. 

H. H. Bennett. Soil Defense in the South. An address given before the North Caro- 
lina Improvement Association, High Point, N.C., Feb. 13, 1936. SCS-MP-8. May, 
1936. U.S. Dept. of Agr. Soil Conservation Service. 

C. E. Ramser. Outline and Summary of Engineering Experiments on Erosion 
Control on the Ten Soil Erosion Experiment Stations. Div. of Research. SCS- 
EP-1. Jan., 1936. U.S. Dept. of Agr. Soil Conservation Service. 

H. H. Bennett, Management and Use of Agricultural Lands Including Farm 
Woods and Pastures. SCS-MP-13. Sept., 1936. U.S. Dept. of Agr. Soil Conservation 
Service. 

A. J. Pieters. A Digest of Pasture Research Literature in the Continental U. S. 
and Canada, 1885-1935. U. S. Dept. of Agr. Bureau of Plant Industry. Division of 
Forage Crops and Diseases. Jan., 1936. 

Dr. W. C. Lowdermilk. Man-Made Deserts. An Article from Pacific Affairs. Vol. 
VIII, No. 4, Dec., 1935. SCS-MP-4. 4-3-36. U. S. Dept. of Agr. Soil Conservation 
Service. 

Dr. W. C. Lowdermilk. Soil Erosion and Its Control in the United States. A 
Paper Given in The Plenary Session of The Third International Congress of Soil 
Science. SCS-MP-3. 11-1-35. U. S. Dept. of Agr. Soil Conservation Service. 
Thomas L. Kesler. Advance Report on the Sedimentation Survey of Lake 
Taneycomo, Taney Co., Missouri. July 23-Nov. 2, 1935. Division of Research, 
Section of Hydrodynamic Studies. SCS-SS-8. Sept., 1936. U. S. Dept. of Agr. Soil 
Conservation Service. 

Resume of the Upstream Engineering Conference held in Washington, D.C., 
Sept. 22-23, 1936. Reprint from Soil Conservation, Vol. II, No. 5, for Nov., 1936. 
U.S. Dept. of Agr. Soil Conservation Service. 1936. 


. Bibliography on Soil Conservation. Compiled by Lillian H. Wieland, 1935. Re- 


vised by June Henderson, 1936. SCS-MP-10. July, 1936. U. S. Dept. of Agr. Soil 
Conservation Service. 
Vol. II. February Conference, Soil Conservation Service and E.C.W. Engineers 
Papers, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. SCS-EP-6. 10-1-35. U. S. Dept. of Agr. Soil 
Conservation Service. 


. Brief Instructions on Methods of Gully Control by C. E. Ramser, Senior Drain- 


age Engineer. Prepared under the direction of Lewis A. Jones, Chief Division of 
Drainage and Soil Erosion Control. SCS-EP-10. 11-20-35. U. 8S. Dept. of Agr. Soil 
Conservation Service. 
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Unit Course—Number One. Soil Conservation. An Orientation Course in Soil 
Conservation and Erosion Control for Use in Emergency Conservation Work 
Camps. SCS-AP-8. 4-15-36. Revised 7-1-36. U. S. Dept. of Agr. Soil Conservation 
Service. 

Outline of Investigational Work in Progress and Brief Summary of Principal 
Results: 4-year Period, 1931-1934. Soil Erosion Experiment No. 4. Tyler, Texas. 
(Serving the Arkansas-Louisiana-East Texas Rolling Sandy Lands Erosion Region.) 
The Arrest and Prevention of Devastation by Floods. SCS-MP-12. Aug., 1936. 
U.S. Dept. of Agr. Soil Conservation Service. 

Soil Erosion—A Critical Problem in American Agriculture. Part V. of the Sup- 
plementary Report of the Land Planning Committee of the National Resources 
Board. Supt. of Documents. 75 cents. 

Training Courses for New Employees. SCS-AP-3. 12-2-35. U. S. Dept. of Agr. 
Soil Conservation Service. 


. References for Teachers. 1511. U. S. Dept. of Agr. Soil Conservation Service. 


Classified List of Publications Issued by the Soil Conservation Service. 1723. 
U.S. Dept. of Agr. 

H. B. Roe. Soil Erosion, Causes and Methods of Control. Special Bulletin 160. 
Aug., 1933. Division of Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of Minnesota, Agr. Ext. Div. 

Protecting Investment Values in Land, Assembled, Edited, and Published by the 
Agr. Commission, Am. Bankers Association, Madison, Wis. 1935. 


. Crops for Safe Farming. Assembled, Edited and Pub. by the Agr. Commission, 


Am. Bankers Association, Madison, Wis. 1936. 


. Rainer Schickele, John P. Himmell and Russell M. Hurd. Economic Phases of 


Erosion Control in Southern Iowa and Northern Missouri. Bulletin No. 333, 
June 1935. Agr. Experiment Sta., Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, Agricultural Economics Section, Ames, Iowa. 

Results of Erosion. Agricultural Education, Vol. 12, Numbers 6-9, Feb., Mar., 
April and May, 1936. Issued by the Dept. of Agricultural Education, School of Vo- 
cational Education, The Clemson Agricultural College, The Clemson Agricultural 
College, Clemson, 8.C., in cooperation with the State Department of Education, 
Columbia, S.C. 


. H. B. Roe and J. H. Neal. Soil Erosion Control by Engineering Methods. Special 


Bulletin 171, Aug., 1935. Division of Agricultural Engineering, Agr. Experiment Sta., 
University of Minnesota, Agricultural Extension’Div. 

H. B. Roe and J. H. Neal. Soil Erosion Control in Farm Operation. Special 
Bulletin 170, Aug., 1935, Division of Agricultural Engineering, Agr. Experiment Sta- 
tion, University of Minnesota, Agricultural Extension Div. 

R. H. Walker and P. E. Brown. Soil Erosion in Iowa. Special Report No. 2, April, 
1936. Soils Subsection, Agricultural Experiment Station, Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts and Soil Conservation Service. U. S. Dept. of Agr., co- 
operating, Ames, Iowa. 


. Ivan D. Wood. Inexpensive Methods of Gully Control, Extension Cir. 741, June, 


1933. University of Nebraska Agricultural College Extension Service and U.S. Dept. 
of Agr., cooperating. 

Wilbur R. Mattoon, Extension Forester, Branch of Public Relations, Forest Service. 
Growing Black Locust Trees. Farmers’ Bulletin 1628. May, 1930. U. S. Dept. of 
Agr. 5 cents. 


. H. H. Bennett. Soil Scientist. Soil Investigations. Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 


and W. R. Chapline, Inspector of Grazing, Branch of Research, Forest Service. 
Soil Erosion, a National Menace. Cir. No. 33. April, 1928. U. S. Dept. of Agr. 
25 cents. 
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